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Socialism and communism have referred historically to what are actually very diverse political movements and perspectives. 
Depending on context, they have been both interchangeable and incommensurate labels. Their meanings have even overlapped 
or been redundant with terms like anarchism and democracy. Although some argue for socialism’s or communism’s origins in 
antiquity, the content of presumably associable ideas and insurrections is much too different and remotes from radical movements 
responding to specifically and much more recent capitalist systems. Capitalist social relations—based on endless racialized and 
gendered wealth accumulation, private property, national states, and liberal ideologies—are what stimulated the emergence of 
what became known as communism and socialism, which at first included anarchism. Communism appears already by the 
1790s in the aftermath of the French Revolution, and arguably earlier in England with the Diggers’ proclamations and land occu- 
pations (1649); however, communism and socialism were not yet used to distinguish political strategies or objectives or to separate 
one kind of society from another. By the time the term it circulated in print in the 1820s, socialism already described several, some- 
times mutually antagonistic, political currents in different parts of Europe. Socialist could be indistinguishable from communist or 
one or the other would be viewed as institutionally innocuous or mainstream. Such geographical diversity is just as evident today in 
the meanings of and political practices associated with these terms. 

In part, this diversity can be attributed to the relatively deep roots in widely different cultural contexts and histories, largely 
within Central and Western Europe. Preceding peasant-dominated revolts, alternative communities, and neo-Platonic and mille- 
narian philosophical schools contributed to the shaping of perspectives evolving into what are now called socialism and commu- 
nism. Responding to late feudal social contradictions and tensions, rebellions, alternative political practices, and new conceptions 
of society were inspired by communalistic ideals, often supported through religious principles and argumentation and posited in 
contrast to an emerging social order that threatened or destroyed peasant livelihoods or forms of social cooperation. Hence, some of 
the roots can be traced to the tumults of the late feudal period and its frequently millenarian fervor, subsequently revisited by 
various political thinkers in the 1800s (e.g., Engels, Kropotkin) to identify historical links, political limitations, or promising 
content. 

There were also paragons offered by cultural systems foreign to most European radicals and yet increasingly under the yoke of 
European colonial despotism. Reports on Native American communalism, especially in the Haudenosaunee Confederacy, shaped 
much socialist and communist thinking, even if only used instrumentally as exemplars out of which to build a future society. These 
early influences still tend to be downplayed, testifying to a pervasive Eurocentrism that would ignore literally next-door civilizations 
like those of the Romany, Saami, and numerous Siberian people. Much instead was made of the Russian mir (peasant self-governing 
village) as a contemporary example of communism in practice. Nevertheless, the spread of knowledge in Europe about societies 
radically different from those then known inspired much speculation about alternative social realities, even if subsequently 
emerging socialist and communist institutions at the end of the 1800s and beyond often proved themselves well below the egal- 
itarian standards they espoused, if they were not plainly as racist as the capitalist institutions they critiqued. 


Utopianism 


Combined with major philosophical and religious shifts and rifts, debates, and speculative ideas in the 1500s spawned the first 
writings engaging with the social tensions associated with an emergent social order (e.g., Thomas More's “Utopia” and Tommaso 
Campanella’s “Civitas solis”). Such works envisioned the development of morally just societies based on the cultivation of social 
harmony through the imposition of strict behavioral codes and asceticism and on the suppression of money, profit, and/or private 
property. In his “History of political economy” of 1839, Jerome Blanqui would refer to these precursors as Utopian Socialist, a term 
adopted and popularized through Marx and Engels’ The Communist Manifesto of 1848, to demarcate these earlier prescriptive imag- 
inings from what was viewed as a more progressive scientific approach. These precursors to socialist thought were largely isolated 
from the mostly peasant and millenarian movements, which arose in response to the economic duress imposed by aristocracies and 
hardly sought the formation of an entirely new social order. 

Though a direct link between Utopians and peasant uprisings did not exist, Utopian critiques had gained widespread influence 
among both social reformers and leaders of mass movements through the circulation of translations in debating circles among both 
clerical and secular groups (e.g., the revolutionary theology of Thomas Mintzer, Huldrych Zwingli’s social program in 1520s’ Ziir- 
ich). Such influence on movement leaders can be discerned in the insistence on specifically communal access or even control of 
land, besides the demands for the reduction of levies, which already questioned the legitimacy of aristocratic privilege. Through 
land struggles, peasant movements challenged the distribution of wealth on the basis of private property. This struggle can partly 
explain the especially savage and vindictive manner through which the feudal monarchies suppressed millenarian movements. 
Peasant revolts had also been complemented by urban-centered artisan movements struggling for higher wages, better working 
conditions, and greater control over the means to livelihood (e.g., the 1388 Ciompi rebellion in Firenze). 
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The extreme reprisals and moderate concessions in the 16th Century contributed to a relative hiatus in the demands for greater 
political inclusion and more economic equality. The exception was in England with the reformist Levelers and radical Diggers in the 
1640s and 1650s. Communities sometimes inspired by mixtures of millenarian and Utopian Socialist principles were later founded 
in the American colonies, at times to seek refuge from persecution. Otherwise, peasant and urban insurrections continued, with 
hundreds if not thousands of peasants murdered by better-organized militaries, but their content was largely limited to reactions 
against abominable taxation systems or foreign rule. Radical intellectual circles were similarly decimated and it was not until the 
mid to late 1700s that Utopian writings reemerge in trenchant form, most famously with the reformism advocated by Rousseau, 
Morelly, and Mably. These writers engaged in lengthy debates with apologists for capitalism, such as Quesnay and Voltaire. 

During these centuries, with the twin developments of peasant dispossession, proletarianization, and industrialization, waged 
worker discontent added considerably to peasant unrest. Though early worker revolts manifested themselves through general strikes 
(e.g., in 1740 and 1786 in France), radical intellectual circles were hardly responsive to or representative of workers’ and peasants’ 
conditions or demands. This was possibly because most intellectuals’ interests lay in the reform of monarchical and emerging capi- 
talist arrangements, rather than their overthrow. The exception was in Britain and its North American colonies, where the burgeon- 
ing proletarian population was more effectively integrated through moderate political concessions, thanks to the war and 
succeeding constitutional reforms of 1688 (workers already associated into craft unions by the 1720s). 

In other parts of Europe, regimes were much more dictatorial and capitalist classes were embryonic, so that conditions for the 
emergence of socialist or communist alternatives did not yet exist. In Germany, for example, it took political economic unification, 
state-directed industrialization, and a repressive monarchy, and the defeat of Lassalle’s brand of socialism, among other processes, 
to produce viable socialist and trade union movements (which enabled the formation of the most influential socialist force in 
Europe in the Social Democratic Party by the 1890s). And this strength did not transpire until the late 1800s. In the mid-to-late 
1700s France, however, famine, excessive tax burdens, fiscal crisis, and political repression, among other factors, led to a simulta- 
neous revolt of both a rising bourgeoisie and the peasant and proletarian poor. The latter swelled the ranks of a highly variegated, 
grassroots movement (the sansculottes) that was strongly influenced by Rousseau’s ideas and therefore—in contrast to earlier polit- 
ical struggles described above—excluded demands for the abolition of private property and/or money. 

Constitutional changes following the 1789 toppling of the monarchy addressed only formal political structures. Various forces 
conspired violently in the 1790s to ensure that only a privileged male capitalist minority would mostly benefit from the revolution 
(as reflected in the guillotining of playwright and women’s rights advocate Olympe de Gouges in 1793). Despite the nonsocialist 
nature of the revolution, events in France became a fulcrum for the development of socialist and communist ideas and movements. 
This is partly due to a minority of radicals that took the egalitarian promises of the revolution seriously and thereby endeavored to 
develop socialist programs. A conceptualization of politics in terms of class struggle emerged later, along with a delineation of 
a specifically communist and more systematic political platform. At first, it was very much the view of a small minority, especially 
associated with the Conspiracy of the Equals (a secret society led by Baboeuf), most of whose membership became another victim of 
postrevolutionary repression. 

In the violent and repressive aftermath in France and with the spread of large-scale industrial methods of production, solutions 
to the “social question,” as tensions connected to capitalist development came to be understood, were increasingly formulated in 
terms of the collective management of the economy. Self-described socialist groups began to form by the 1820s and envisioned 
a progressive improvement of workers’ conditions through formal political bargaining and/or an extension of private property 
to economically disadvantaged groups, whose suffrage would be thereby secured. However, each group developed different strat- 
egies for a socialist transformation of society. Followers of Fourier and Owen and the cooperative movement built or imagined 
exemplary, self-contained communities or producers societies in Europe as well as the Americas. The followers of Saint-Simon 
pressed the state for the establishment of a technocratic order based on the large-scale scientific management of the economy. 
Most syndicalists, especially in Britain, organized workers to improve social conditions and largely accepted the legitimacy of 
the existing social order, at least in economically prosperous years. Finally, Jacobins, a prominent grouping during the French revo- 
lution, strove to turn state institutions into organs for the gradual extension of political rights for all. Shared by all the major socialist 
movements was the belief that everyone involved in production could eventually cooperate to improve society for mutual benefit, 
which assumed a harmonious relationship between, for instance, peasants, industrialists, and workers. 


Scientific Socialism and Internationalism 


It was not until the 1830s and certainly following 1848—with the suppression of mass revolts and the onset of even more repressive 
regimes—that many socialist movements and philosophies increasingly converged toward Baboeuvism, though not necessarily in 
the form of secret societies. This tendency intermingled with evolutionary theories that saw social change unfolding through contra- 
dictory tensions within society itself, as formulated by Cabet, Morel, Spence, and Saint-Simon, for example. Peasant and worker 
organizing and revolts, as well as women workers’ increasing involvement in direct action (e.g., the Lowell Strike of 1836), forced 
much change in perspective. 

A relative singularity for the time, the Peruvian-French feminist Flora Tristan influenced workers’ organization by introducing the 
concept and practices of working-class unity in struggle, an approach acknowledged approvingly and adopted by Marx. She also 
underlined, inspired by Wollstonecraft, the crucial importance of women’s liberation to resolving the social question. Her voice 
would be echoed by the likes of anarchist Joseph Déjacque, who coined the term libertarian while in exile in New York City. 
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Prevailing masculinism would for many decades relegate this understanding to the sidelines. Within France, where worker-led 
mutualist societies had emerged by the 1830s, Proudhon developed the concept of anarchism as an alternative kind of social order 
based on workers’ mutualism politically organized by means of federated groups. His works, going beyond if not contradicting 
Godwin’s proto-anarchist moral philosophy and idealism, would inspire the formation of anarchist organizations within and 
beyond France. Proudhon’s ideas and politics prepared the ground for the development and reception of theories from Bakunin, 
Kropotkin, and the Owenite Benbouw, among others, who stressed the inseparability of state and capitalism and therefore the 
necessity to overcome both simultaneously. Such ideas influenced the formation of revolutionary syndicalist and anarcho- 
communist movements, especially in southern Europe, and revolutions in places like the Ukraine, México, and Spain, in the 
1900s. In France, Proudhon had a sizable following, among anarchists and also syndicalists, and radical Republican socialist 
factions were even more influential. In contrast, places such as Spain and the newly forged country of Italy were more under the 
sway of Bakunin’s ideas, while British socialism tended to be gradualist and reformist, more aligned with cooperativism. 

Such geographical unevenness and the many strands of thought, including those of Hegel and Ricardo, among other political 
economists, are what enabled Marx and Engels’ analysis of capitalism as a system of dispossession and exploitation and their 
development of dialectical historical materialism. This was a new, scientific approach, in agreement with what Proudhon (at least 
at first) and other contemporaries sought to establish. The approach would be based on studying the material basis of society and 
social relations, both past and present, so as to arrive at political strategies attuned to existing possibilities. Such an overarching 
methodology would supplant the tendency in prior and contemporary perspectives, deemed Utopian, to formulate prepackaged 
blueprints devoid of analyses of social context and hence unable to find effective applicability, as attested by the negligible effects 
of intentional communities in spurring social change (e.g., the various, ephemeral Owenite projects in the United States, such as 
New Harmony, Indiana). Referred to and eventually largely promoted by Marx and his allies as Scientific Socialism, often in 
opposition to what they regarded as persisting Utopianism, this framework was never unified under any one theoretical line. 
Much effort would be exerted from the very beginning, especially by Friedrich Engels (see his polemical Anti-Diihring, published 
in 1878), to fight against various non-dialectical, deterministic (vulgar materialist, economistic), and idealist perspectives claim- 
ing scientific standing. The struggle for scientific rigor and dialectical materialist open-endedness was ultimately unsuccessful, 
given the rigid, closed, and sometimes doctrinaire worldviews that have prevailed within most Marxism, institutional and 
otherwise. 

Scientific socialism impacted socialist movements throughout Europe and, partly, in Western European settler colonies. At first, 
their ideas attained notoriety in the 1840s, with the founding in London and then forced disbanding—by means of the Prussian 
state—of the Communist League (1847-52). It was then that Marx and Engels wrote The Communist Manifesto, with negligible 
impact. Later, in the 1860s, through the International Workingmen’s Association (the First International), with their lively discus- 
sions and debates, including with the collectivist anarchist Bakunin and his supporters, their ideas were increasingly appreciated and 
influential. But by the early 1870s, in the aftermath of the Paris Commune, the First International began to fall apart, by the 
combined blows of government repression and internecine feuds. Engels, Marx, and their allies (including a few Communards) 
attempted to centralize decision-making processes under their direction and favor the formation of parties to be coordinated by 
means of the International. This statist route was (and is) anathema to anarchists and some syndicalists. Adding to tensions, Baku- 
nin persevered in creating shadow and conspiratorial groups throughout Europe, thus only exacerbating Marx's and Engels’ para- 
noia about Bakunin conquering movements to his brand of anarchism. Such ultimately self-destructive actions by both contending 
sides were met by an often inactive majority of members and the general indifference of the newly formed social democratic parties. 
Officially dissolving in 1876, the First International had already fallen apart by 1872-73, when rival Marxist and Bakuninist factions 
held separate congresses. It was during this period that communism came to be associated with the centralization of political strat- 
egies and with the conquest and use of the state so as do dissolve the state itself; however, some collectivist anarchist factions, espe- 
cially those inspired by Kropotkin and Malatesta, retained the term “communism.” Their differences from Marxist viewpoints lay 
mainly in seeing the state as a fundamental obstacle to be overcome immediately and in refusing any intermediate stage to 
achieving communism. Socialism was still understood in broader, more encompassing terms, but was more and more represented 
by statist approaches. 


State Power 


By the 1890s, the works of Marx and Engels had gained greater prominence with the diffusion of The Communist Manifesto in several 
languages and through the formation, spread, and partial parliamentary successes of social democratic parties from the late 1860s 
onward. The acceptance of the principles in the manifesto was a major turning point, as it involved rethinking the feasibility and 
future of socialism as predicated on working-class gains. Marx and Engels defined the process as proceeding in two steps, first estab- 
lishing worker majority rule (the actual meaning of “dictatorship of the proletariat,” purposely distorted for diverse propagandistic 
ends), and then through that transitional stage the achievement of communism. In practice, determining what constituted working- 
class status would be as contested as the identification of revolutionary subjects. Russian Narodniki, for instance, understood the 
peasantry as the main spring for a socialist future. Many anarchists situated revolutionary potential among all oppressed people, 
often indistinguishably (a sort of precursor to the revolutionary syndicalism of the Industrial Workers of the World, founded in 
1903). Marxists would largely agree on the foundational role of workers’ struggles to achieve communism, but diverged according 
to determinants and characteristics of proletarian status. The political means to achieve communism would also be highly 
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contested, ranging from conforming to and/or using liberal democracy, to a necessarily violent overthrow of any form of capitalist 
regime and its replacement with a socialist version, to serve as the springboard for a state-free, classless society (communism). 

Meanwhile, Marx, toward the end of his life and debating with exiled Narodnik Vera Zasulich, would find much potential among 
Russian peasant institutions. These musings would for decades remain largely unknown among Marxists. More importantly, 
socialist and labor parties mostly adopted narrow and gradualist objectives and to some degree even liberal principles, vehemently 
criticized by Marx in his Critique of the Gotha Program (1875). Many critiques leveled by Marx, late as well as early in life (e.g., the 
“Grundrisse”), were translated much later (many of them first in Russian by the early 1940s) and only widely circulated by the 
1960s. Much of the voluminous correspondence and unpublished manuscripts from both Marx and Engels are still being compiled 
and edited through the Marx-Engels-Gesamtaus gabe project (see Relevant Websites list). 

When the Second International was officially founded in 1889, it was mainly through political parties, dominated by the 
German Social Democratic Party. Social democracy in those days was prevalently linked to Marxism and stood for overcoming capi- 
talism to eventually achieve communism. By 1893, with a resolution on eligibility, only formal parties were recognized as legitimate 
representatives. Anarchist and trade union organizations were excluded, to the dismay of a few prominent socialists especially from 
Britain. The maneuver resulted in the severance of anarchist organizations from socialist institutions. Out of these changes also came 
greater affinity between socialist and labor parties and statism, and then reformism. Anarchists and unions would thenceforth form 
their own independent organizations and rarely interact with other socialist groups. Mutual antagonism was only furthered by 
concerted Second International efforts at undermining anarcho-syndicalist organizations, as when fostering a split within the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World in 1908. It was also during this period, in 1903, that the Russian Social-Democratic Party, as Second 
International member, fragmented into Bolsheviks and Mensheviks over party roles and membership eligibility policy. 

As socialist activism came to be framed within party structures and institutionalized within the parliamentary process, the ideas 
in The Communist Manifesto came to be diluted to the point where social democratic and liberal policies substantively overlapped. 
Alongside explicitly anti-Marxist currents that sought alliances with liberal parties, a revisionist Marxist wing emerged, led by Bern- 
stein (ironically Engels’ protégé), where class struggle was disavowed and the strengthening of liberal democracy was strategically 
privileged. The contradictions within social democratic parties became a centrifugal force that, in the wake of World War I, tore them 
apart on questions of nationalism and support for war. Most social democratic parties (including labor and socialist parties) opted 
on the side of their respective national governments in a crude display of chauvinism in direct conflict with the anti-militarism reso- 
lution of 1907. A minority within the Second International, convened at Lenin’s insistence, met in 1915 to organize opposition to 
the war, but it was ultimately in vain. Social democrats daring to stand against nationalist chauvinism and for revolutionary 
struggle, such as Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht, were murdered with the complicity of other social democrats. Nationalist 
binges in mass slaughter fatally undermined the Second International, officially defunct by 1916. Nevertheless, the Second Inter- 
national instituted significant, lasting achievements, including major headway in women’s political empowerment (International 
Women’s Day being one legacy), the participation of non-Europeans (mainly from India and Japan) on an equal basis, and the 
strengthening of international ties among some trade unions in different countries (contributing to the establishment of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation). 

Out of the mayhem of World War I, most social democratic or socialist parties experienced major schisms, often resulting in 
leftist currents leaving and forming communist patties, either as the war was ending or shortly thereafter. In Russia, the situation 
was such that the weakened Czarist dictatorship gave way, in October 1917, to the rising tides of workers’ councils (soviets) occu- 
pying factories and mines, peasant communes and land appropriations, national liberation movements, and a variety of socialist 
formations, mainly the Bolsheviks, Mensheviks, Socialist Revolutionaries, and Anarcho-Communists. Led by Lenin, the Bolsheviks 
succeeded not only in gaining popularity in industrialized, urban areas, especially in Western Russia, but also in consolidating polit- 
ical power, founding a new army (the Red Army), and defeating multiple, well-armed military formations (the White Guard) allied 
to the Czarists. Notably, the feat included the repulsion of many foreign troops supporting the White Guard, including thousands 
sent by the US government. In the meantime, there were communist and anarchist communist insurrections and attempts to form 
proletarian (soviet) republics in different parts of Europe. Many were clandestinely coordinated through the fledgling and 
Bolshevik-dominated Third or Communist International (Comintern, 1919-43), whose aims during the first years were to promote 
global proletarian revolution. Except in Russia, all these attempts were crushed militarily within months. The newly formed or 
reconstituted authoritarian regimes persecuted, incarcerated, executed, or exiled thousands. In sharp contrast, some erstwhile social- 
ists favoring the war and aggressively embracing national chauvinism turned into extreme right-wingers, following expulsion from 
their respective parties. Notorious and fatally influential cases are those of Mussolini, the founder of the National Fascist Party, and 
Bombacci, also a socialist turned fascist, was cofounder of the Italian Communist Party (1921) with the likes of Gramsci and Bor- 
diga (unlike the latter, Gramsci, with his emphasis on cultural process and national specificity, has had a posthumous revival since 
the 1960s). 

Similar upheaval in other parts of the world preceded or roughly coincided with the Russian Revolution, but those were not as 
influential at the time. Notable examples include México and China. In México, revolutionary outbursts featured anarchist-leaning 
Magonismo and agrarianist Zapatismo (the 1910-20 Mexican Revolution). In China, the republic founded with the overthrow of 
the monarchy (the 1911 Xinhai Revolution), under Sun Yat-sen’s leadership, encouraged the spread of socialist ideas. These infused 
the 1919 May Fourth Movement, characterized by anarchist currents and composed of activists who founded the Communist Party 
of China (1921), including Mao Zedong, who at first felt nearer to Kropotkin than to Marx. 

As various despotic and liberal democratic forces choked revolutionary movements, at times with the connivance of nationalist 
social democrats, the October Revolution was beleaguered from within and without. Socialist factions came into conflict with one 
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another, experienced internal splits, and rumps of them even joined the White Guard (such as the right-wing scion of the Socialist 
Revolutionaries). With the defeats of communist or otherwise allied political formations elsewhere, the new Russian Soviet 
Republic was isolated. The War Communism period (1918-21) that ensued led to military victory and political setback at once. 
To ensure the survival of the nascent Soviet Republic, the Bolsheviks elected to centralize power into their hands by eviscerating 
soviets of decision-making authority. They imposed themselves often violently, even resorting to mass murder and the creation 
of a secret police (the Ceka, precursor to the NKVD and then KGB) to repress dissident or even allied organizations, much like liberal 
democracies (especially in the colonies) and other capitalist political regimes at the time. Bolshevik methods would polarize leftists 
and alienate potential revolutionary allies. Communist and anarchist communist dissidence, however, was intense from the very 
beginning of Bolshevik rule, as attested by Rosa Luxemburg and Emma Goldman’s early excoriations. 

Not all outcomes were as grim as often portrayed, though. Early policies eventuated into some improvements in the material 
well-being of many otherwise marginalized or oppressed Siberian people. Still, as in the case of the overwhelming majority of 
contemporary leftist movements, pervasive ignorance of other cultures and ethnocentrism (if not outright supremacism cloaked 
by evolutionism) undermined an otherwise enlightened set of inclusionary and anti-racist nationality policies and early efforts 
at diffusing socialist notions and institutions among Siberian people. Such attitudinal obstinacy has repeatedly hampered alliances 
and mutual learning especially with state-free people. There were nevertheless other, more promising developments. Women’s 
representation in the sciences and political status improved (women’s full voting rights were established even before the United 
Kingdom and United States), peasants’ land access was at first secured and even protected by means of the New Economic Policy, 
wealth was redistributed (what was left of it after the war), homosexuality was decriminalized, nationalities gained autonomy 
within a federated system, ecological preserves were expanded or newly instituted, and there was a flowering of new egalitarian 
and scientific ideas and experimentation. All these accomplishments partly explain the genuine popularity of the Bolsheviks after 
the Russian Civil War. 


Parties, Movements, and Socialist States in a Capitalist World Economy 


Socialist and communist fortunes changed radically with the Russian Revolution, for the better for some and worst for others, 
depending on the kind of socialism and communism one considers. By the 1930s, though, Russia was being transformed forcefully, 
feverishly, and violently into an industrialized society, formally organized into federated socialist republics under single-party rule 
with an unprecedented degree of centralized control. The relatively greater openness and social gains of the 1920s were not to last. 
Shortly after Lenin’s passing, most were curtailed or terminated by the end of internal power struggles and the ensuing political 
purges (1934-39), under Stalin’s increasing leadership. Prominent Bolsheviks were arrested and some summarily killed. They 
were incarcerated, subjected to farcical trials, forced to recant publicly, and/or later executed or worked to death in labor camps. 
Some escaped and lived long enough to tell the rest of the world. Among those was Trotsky, founder and leader of the Red 
Army. Expelled from the Party in 1927 and later assassinated by Stalin’s agents in México in 1940, he would help form political 
organizations to counter Stalinism, eventually founding the Fourth International in 1938, an alternative to the Comintern. 

In the end, millions perished or suffered greatly, while millions more had their lives improved and a small percentage gained 
handsomely in wealth and power. The peasant majority effectively lost much of the land gained by means of forced requisitions and 
subordination to cooperative management (euphemistically called collectivization), and mixtures of economic coercion and entice- 
ment induced ever greater employment in factories. Political power was more or less consolidated in the Bolshevik Party, other 
political organizing having been outlawed. Decision-making processes became the privilege of a highly restricted number of people, 
those constituting the Politburo of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU). A new, deadly twist was thereby given to the 
early Bolshevik internal policy of “freedom of discussion, unity of action” (democratic centralism). Even so, as it became an increas- 
ingly repressive country even for many Bolsheviks, the USSR began to rival economically and militarily the most advanced indus- 
trialized countries. This was to prove crucial to gaining consent from radicals abroad and to defeat Nazi and Fascist invaders and 
help route imperial Japanese armies in World War II. 

Leftist critiques of the new regime persisted. They varied over time and according to political persuasion, but largely centered on 
the lack of actual worker control over the economy and the suppression of legitimate leftist dissent. It is from these perspectives that 
the first critical studies of socialist states emerged. Anarchists would rely on early warnings from Bakunin about the dangers of any 
state-based strategy. Developing and applying Marxist theories, Trotskyists instead concluded that the USSR and similar societies 
had become state capitalist, ruled by a new and increasingly entrenched bureaucratic class. But many more communists and social- 
ists also drew great inspiration from the CPSU. They began forming parties and/or aligning themselves with the CPSU. Decisions 
made in Moscow would have far-reaching consequences, some of them entirely unintended. A few examples will have to suffice. 

Strategies for the colonies and relative to oppressed people were to involve the cultivation of solidarity among workers across 
different communities and alliances with liberal elements in national liberation movements. And the various affected parties 
dutifully aligned their activities accordingly in their respective countries. Such is what led to the early collaboration between 
the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) and the Guomindang until the latter, after Sun Yat-sen’s death, started purging and slaugh- 
tering communists in 1927 (among the victims was Mao’s spouse, Yang Kaihui). The reverberations were, among other places, 
felt by the communist anti-colonial Thanh Nien movement, which folded as a result of losing their primary base of operations in 
China and main leader Nguyen Ai Quoc (Ho Chi Minh), who had to seek refuge in the USSR. In 1928, the CPSU changed policy, 
calling on communist parties to undermine moderate leftist parties aggressively. The policy lasted until 1935, when a popular 
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front strategy was decided, involving the formation of broad alliances to fight fascism. Such abrupt shifts created confusion, 
demoralized or marginalized genuine activists, and created conditions conducive to conformism and personal vendettas. The 
Spanish Revolution illustrates such repercussions well. Bolsheviks stayed aloof from or actively sabotaged leftist parties and 
movements, then, following purges within the Spanish Bolshevik Party related to the change in Comintern policy, sought and 
established alliances with liberal, republican, and socialist parties and even anarchist communist institutions, like the CNT. 
The actual aims of the Comintern to first and foremost protect the USSR’s rulers became even clearer when, at the start of the 
Spanish Civil War (1936), Bolsheviks were instructed to intensify alliances with mainstream parties and to destroy Trotskyist 
and anarchist organizations, including by means of military intervention and assassinations, which they duly carried out. By 
so doing, the CPSU appeased British and French governments, who abetted fascist intervention through embargoes on Repub- 
lican Spain. The Bolsheviks also bought time to prepare for a foreseeable Nazi-Fascist attack by tying up some of their military 
forces in Revolutionary Spain, treated as an expendable geopolitical pawn. This action exemplified how worker-led revolutions 
would be sacrificed in the name of protecting the interests of the USSR, or, rather, of the new ruling class (euphemistically what 
came to be understood as socialism in one country). 

The repercussions of Bolshevism deeply affected communist and socialist movements in other parts of the world. Those allied or 
taking inspiration from the Bolsheviks turned ever more toward the statist and vanguardist approaches, forming the ideological 
backbone of state-socialist dictatorial regimes wherever they were installed. The Bolshevik approach, by the 1920s, amounted to 
founding and expanding a rigidly disciplined, militarized party structure, often in clandestine form (mimicking experiences in 
Czarist Russia, where such strategies were essential for sheer survival). The next steps entailed building and severing alliances as 
necessary to conquer state institutions by violent means, involving infiltration into military institutions or at a minimum the forma- 
tion of a highly trained military wing. Conquest of state apparatuses would be followed by the consolidation of power, eliminating 
opposition groups, especially of the leftist variety. The Party, claiming to represent the workers, would then embark upon proletar- 
ianization (i.e., destruction of self-subsisting communities) and industrialization. This included smashing any worker revolts, 
strikes, or any other form of militancy, as happened in East Germany in 1953. Nationalist rhetoric, as Bolsheviks quickly learned, 
came to be at times decisive in garnering greater legitimacy and improving political effectiveness. These policies together were justi- 
fied on the basis of creating the conditions for socialism, understood as a preliminary stage toward communism (for this reason, no 
so-called communist countries actually claimed to be communist), which never arrived. The notion of a two-stage historical process 
was already advocated by Marx, among others, but it was the Bolsheviks who restated it as a sequence of (state) socialism to (state- 
free) communism. 

As the established regime bureaucratized and militarized and as Marxism-Leninism concomitantly ossified into a set of dogmas 
and precepts, forced industrialization became an attractive way for many countries, especially former colonies, to ensure economic 
dependence by most people on state organs (the consolidation of power) as well as to raise material well-being (the cultivation of 
popular consent) in ways that, ironically, often cohered with conventional liberal democratic notions of modernization. Industri- 
alization also proved of great value in self-defense against the constant threats of invasion or coups by liberal democracies or other 
capitalist states. The matter of self-defense may have been useful for propaganda purposes, especially in marshalling nationalist 
sentiment, but it was also a legitimate preoccupation. It must be recalled, for example, that the United States invaded Russia 
and China militarily to try to suffocate revolutionary movements and that such policies as military build-up and alliances like 
the Warsaw Pact were responses to global US military expansionism and to the formation and expansion of NATO. 

What was done in the name of workers and socialism in the USSR was perceived as successful by many communists or socialists. 
The result was an attempt to replicate Bolshevik strategies elsewhere. Predictably, this proved impossible, given the great diversity of 
contexts. The very existence of the USSR had also greatly modified the world economy and the political contexts of countries where 
socialist or communist forces were emergent. What is more, the USSR, as a predominantly Russian national state repressing national 
minorities (in clear contradiction with Leninist policies), was premised on being the control center of world proletarian revolution. 
That is, new regimes established through Bolshevik-backed revolutions were expected to be essentially subordinated to the Polit- 
buro of the USSR. 

The establishment of pliable governments in Central and Eastern Europe and of communist parties in Western Europe befits this 
scheme (as did the same for the US state in the rest of Europe); however, in that region, not all regimes or communist parties proved 
friendly. Governments in Yugoslavia, Albania, and Romania had broken off between 1948 and the early 1960s, pursuing their own 
agendas and even siding with enemies like the governments of the United States or People’s Republic of China (PRC). Both Yugo- 
slavia and the PRC were especially important in loosening CPSU influence on communist parties, whether outside or formative of 
state-socialist regimes. In most of the world, struggles for communist revolution were necessarily intertwined with movements for 
decolonization and national liberation. Thus, socialist or communist internationalism was from the beginning infused with a some- 
times incoherent mixture of political objectives that involved liberal and republican elements. In such circumstances, alignment 
with independence struggles is part of what made communist and socialist parties and movements successful politically. Because 
of very harsh colonial repression, organizing had to be mostly secretive and this made Bolshevik strategies especially attractive and 
effective. Instead, communist parties in liberal democracies that abided by Moscow dictates mainly upheld bourgeois order, sup- 
pressing or co-opting worker militancy and supporting at most reformist policies as well as neocolonial policies. Those formed with 
the assistance of the CCP functioned as thorns on the side of pro-CPSU parties. Preexisting and subsequent schisms within commu- 
nist and socialist movements and within and between state-socialist regimes also ensured a lack of coherence, party, and movement 
fragmentation, as well as mutual hostility among communist camps. It is helpful to recall that socialist states occasionally even 
watred against or invaded each other. Party-line rigidity and ossified versions of Marxism often resulted in expulsions and alienated 
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many erstwhile followers. By the 1970s, many parties formerly aligned to the CPSU began seeking greater independence (e.g., Euro- 
communism), officially renouncing basic communist objectives and becoming steadily irrelevant. 

Aside from various forms of often repressive if not mass-murdering statism and vanguardism, there were also traces of Saint- 
Simonianism in the self-congratulatory importance given to parties as omniscient guides or incarnations of the proletariat. This 
streak would explode into an increasingly dominant technocratic wing of the socialist state, as occurred as socialist states came 
to be increasingly integrated into the economic orbits of core capitalist countries. The intensifying economic dependence on capital 
from liberal democracies translated politically into the reform phase starting in the 1960s and 1970s and in most cases ending in 
neoliberal regimes by the 1990s. The PRC would also succumb in some ways to such internal Party friction, eventuating in the Deng 
reforms of 1978 and the more or less fully fledged capitalism in the present under one-party rule (which is unexceptional, if one 
thinks of examples like Argentina, Chile, Greece, Portugal, and Spain under one-party military rule). There were and continue to be 
notable exceptions. The North Korean regime, a de facto monarchy justified through Juché ideology (an amalgam of voluntarism 
and nationalism), can hardly be recognized as even remotely a socialist state any longer. However, Cuba, since sloughing off US 
colonial dominance in 1959, provides an example of continuity. Arguably, state socialism became a default pathway out of neoco- 
lonial stagnation, regardless of the initial reformist (if not anti-socialist) intentions of Castro and associates. Material well-being has 
improved over time, compared to most countries in the Americas, even in the face of US attacks and a continuing embargo and 
despite losing foreign assistance in the 1990s when the USSR fell apart. 

Evidence of their persisting relevance, socialism and communism have resurfaced throughout Latin America after decades of 
brutal repression. In some countries, like Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador, and Venezuela, associated movements have even made major 
political strides, albeit largely temporary. In particular, Venezuela, since the late 1990s, went through major changes toward 
a quasi-socialist government under Chavez, but without the degree of nationalization reached in Cuba. Under threat of US military 
intervention, Venezuela remains in private hands, especially the press, and, with repeated coup attempts and infrastructure sabotage 
by right-wing paramilitaries, the country is in turmoil (at the time of writing). The current problems, however, are owed not only to 
such external pressures, but also to internal struggles over, among other things, economic objectives, wealth distribution, and oil 
rents. What is largely unappreciated, in addition, is the popularity of Chavez's party among Indigenous people and Afro- 
Venezuelans as a result of new policies that have for the first time empowered such oppressed communities politically. 


Contemporary Socialist and Communist Movements and Parties at the Margins 


The world of socialist states is often confused with socialism or communism in general; however, many socialist and communist 
movements have never vied for state power and even those that did often remained largely on the fringes of the political 
mainstream. At times, both kinds of movements suffered massacres at the hands of forces from both Bolshevik or Maoist state- 
socialist and liberal democratic regimes (and allied dictatorships). Anarchist communists and syndicalists were hounded, impris- 
oned, exiled, and at times assassinated throughout the first half of the 1900s in the United States, for example. A Maoist faction 
suffered a massacre as recently as the middle 2000s in West Bengal, at the hands of the then ruling Communist Party of India 
(Marxist), who wanted to establish a neoliberal Special Economic Zone that harmed local farmers. There is in fact a decades- 
long history of fighting among different communist movements and parties outside of state-socialist countries that resulted 
from the various cleavages mentioned above. Other groups, especially anarchist communist, Maoist, and Trotskyist organizations, 
were influential in the global revolts of 1968, which was an outpouring of liberation movements long excluded within most 
socialist or state-socialist institutions. In many countries, including in liberal democracies like México, such movements suffered 
from police brutality, assassinations, and outright massacres during protests. In the United States, one may recall the Black Panther 
Party, among other national liberation movements, who were methodically and ruthlessly squashed through state apparatuses. 
Such organizations, if not the ideas they promoted, have been important in the formation and development of existing antisystemic 
movements, through the World Social Forum, among other international groupings like Via Campesina, constituted largely by 
smallholding farmers. There are also revolutionary movements and communities drawing inspiration directly from communist 
and socialist histories and ideas, but on the basis of their complementarities with locally specific egalitarian communalistic tradi- 
tions, political and philosophical thought, and current social conditions. A few salient examples of such anti-authoritarian forces at 
the time of writing include the Brazilian Movimento dos Trabalhadores Rurais Sem Terra (MST, or Landless Workers Movement, 
formed in 1984), the South African Landless People’s Movement (founded in 2001), the largely Mayan Ejército Zapatista de Lib- 
eracion Nacional (EZLN, or Zapatista Army of National Liberation, founded in 1983), and the militarily besieged and mostly 
Kurdish Democratic Confederalism of Rojava (Northern Syria, established in 2011). In core capitalist countries, there are or 
have been similar movements such as Occupy, the Anarchist Black Cross, and Cooperative Jackson in North America and various 
communities in Italy struggling to reestablish the commons (e.g., NoTav in Piemonte region), as well as long-standing squatters’ 
movements in many metropolitan areas. These are besides the continuity of relatively small political formations and periodically 
erupting popular demands for more state-socialist kinds of provisions, like workplace rights, unemployment benefits, health care, 
and much else. 

There have been socialist and communist ideas infused to some extent in environmentalist movements as well, especially since 
the late 1980s. Environmental concerns within socialism and communism have a more recent history, in spite of early sensibilities 
evident in the writings of Engels, Kropotkin, Marx, and Réclus, as well as in some currents during the early Bolshevik period in the 
USSR. 
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Several theorist-activists and dissidents in state-socialist countries began to reassess (and in many cases prematurely or oppor- 
tunistically reject) leftist approaches and objectives from an ecological standpoint and, in some cases, to mine classical works for 
ideas, until then mostly ignored, on people-environment relations. Arguably, more advanced ecological understanding in socialism 
or communism emerged in areas of the world where struggles for self-determination or sheer survival (e.g., decolonization) involve 
the protection of ecosystems, such as forests. Hence, the Brazilian Seringueiros movement led by Chico Mendes (assassinated in 
1988) was among the first to combine ecological and socialist approaches in the early to middle 1980s. The relatively late atten- 
dance to ecological thought within socialist and communist movements (and later in some parties, too) is only partly explainable 
by the predominance of socialist state industrialization prerogatives, in their varied garbs. The preoccupations of the majority of 
socialists and communists lay firmly within the social. After all, it was the social question that lay at center stage in the very origins 
of socialism and socialists and communists were not immune to the society-nature dualism and other ideological constructs typical 
of capitalist societies. 

Historically, it has therefore been challenging to overcome such predominant worldviews. The 1990s, however, saw the bridging 
of what have been often called red and green perspectives, congealed in emerging and spreading red-green movements. In some 
case, green parties, for example, as in the United Kingdom, have incorporated some traditional socialist issues as part of their plat- 
forms. Conversely, anarchist communist, Trotskyist, and other communist parties and organizations, such as in the Fourth Interna- 
tional, have increasingly adopted environmental issues as their own. Efforts have also continued to be made to draw red-green 
movements closer to the numerous struggles of Indigenous people, especially as a result of the latter’s worldviews and everyday 
practices being traditionally more constructive or holistic relative to nature. Such major self-critical renewals are also behind the 
development of what have become known as ecosocialist perspectives. Aside from movements taking up these ideas, including 
Kovel and Lowy’s Ecosocialist Manifesto (2001), there have been several political formations and even state institutions where eco- 
socialism is increasingly being incorporated in platforms and policies, as in the Bolivian and Venezuelan governments (the latter 
even having a Ministry dedicated to ecosocialism), the Left-Green Movement (Iceland), the Nordic Green Left Alliance, and the Par- 
tido Socialismo e Libertade (Brazil). What is also novel to these developments in socialist and communist movements and insti- 
tutional political formations is their attentiveness to and promotion of gender egalitarian outlooks, viewed as crucial to 
ecosocialist transformation. 


Socialism, Communism, and Geographers 


Even though geography had been institutionalized by the 1820s (first in Germany), socialist ideas did not become influential to any 
appreciable degree until the late 1960s, when institutional socialism, reduced either to Soviet or Maoist dogma or parliamentary 
reformism, was already under pressure from alternative grassroots movements. In fact, from their very beginnings, all socialist vari- 
ants were challenged and shaped by actual social practices and historical events, such as the Haitian revolution of 1804 and early 
feminist movements of the 19th Century, that is, prior to the emergence of human geography as part of academic institutions. But 
the questioning of colonialism, racism, and masculinism implied in such events and movements rarely took center stage in the 
debates and policies of the various socialist camps, at least not until the 1960s. The overwhelming majority of academic geographers 
genuinely believed in the neutrality of their work or shied well clear of politically risky involvement. The tendency was to reinforce, 
if not willfully contribute to, prevailing ideologies, state apparatuses, and imperialistic foreign policies. This situation characterized 
geography in liberal democratic as well as state-socialist contexts, where human and physical subfields came to be separated, some- 
times institutionally. Technocratic worldviews prevailed and, mostly in liberal democracies, some space existed for politically acrit- 
ical humanistic approaches. The 19th-Century writings and political engagement of the anarchist collectivist or communist 
geographers Peter Kropotkin and Elisee Reclus represented very rare instances of social critique as well as integrative understandings 
of human and physical geographies attentive to social inequalities. 

By the late 1960s, more than a century later, heterodox variants of Marxism and, to a lesser extent, collectivist anarchism 
gained more academic support as a result of changes in the social composition of academic geography, changes that fostered 
greater sensitization to contemporary political upheavals. Within the rising radical geography wing of human geography, it 
was Marxist theories that gained prominence, due to their greater theoretical systematicity, larger body of available literature, 
and relatively more politically prominent history and clout. To some extent, it was in select Western European and North Amer- 
ican geography departments where a major shift occurred and where deep dissatisfaction with existing academic orientations 
compelled a minority to shape new areas of study of greater relevance to wider society. Similar changes swept across departments 
in some countries in Latin America, especially Brazil, where neo-Marxist theories gained ground. In some places, like France and 
Colombia, select Marxist notions of rational interactions with physical environments, such as Tricart and Kilian’s work (e.g., eco- 
geography), found their way in physical geography, and eventuated into a more socially aware and critical grasp of landscapes 
that, among other things, questioned mainstream planning. Even more directly, socialist sensibilities would be found in the 
works of Lacoste, in France, and Santos, in Brazil. The latter's approach was highly influential in Latin America, including his 
theorization of the specificities of urban spaces in relation to dependent development. Regrettably, with occasional exceptions, 
there was little dialogue among these diverse theorists. Language and institutional barriers, as well as the dominance of English, 
prevented and continue to hamper meaningful exchange. 

Still, there were some common underlying processes facilitating the rise of non-authoritarian socialist or communist 
perspectives. They stemmed from deep dissatisfaction with conventional canon as geographers became involved in social 
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struggles or writing about them as sympathetic observers. There was an ever greater dissonance between the theoretical poten- 
tials discovered through political activism and the prevalent and stifling geographical epistemologies and methodologies of the 
day (largely closed and descriptive quantitative perspectives implicitly imbued with capitalist ideologies). Richard Peet's found- 
ing of the journal Antipode in 1969 provided a pivotal academic outlet for radical geographers, whose early work primarily 
engaged with issues of social justice (e.g., discrimination against women, racism, worker exploitation, uneven development, 
environmental degradation). Antipode soon became a nerve center of new theorization, which at first involved the development 
of socialist, communist, and anarchist perspectives on nature and people-environment relations. Through the journal, radical 
works were also introduced from other academic worlds, including Brazil and France. Internal theoretical debates and the 
establishment of the Union of Socialist Geographers in 1974 eventually steered radical geography toward more socialist 
and especially Marxist perspectives. Scholarly works of wide intellectual influence subsequently propelled such theoretical 
approaches into the mainstream of Anglophone geography by the 1980s (e.g., David Harvey’s Social justice and the city, pub- 
lished in 1973; Neil Smith’s Uneven development, published in 1984; or the 1980s recuperation of Henri Lefebvre’s The produc- 
tion of space, published in 1974). 

These socialist strands were soon challenged from within the same radical intellectual circles, due to a lack of involvement with 
other coeval social struggles and theory-building that addressed inequalities and repressive practices related to cultural construc- 
tions of race, gender, sexuality, ability, among other processes, exploitative and suppressive of corporeal diversity that were largely 
ignored by most Marxists. Feminist scholars, for instance, questioned the treatment of working-class perspectives in universalist 
terms, since they often reflected the realities of only some men in some social contexts. Such empirically erroneous universalizations 
on the part of many Marxists bear unfortunate resemblances to historically tunnel-visioned political practices, such as the indiffer- 
ence of trade unions or socialist organizations and parties toward the outcomes of the strikes of the 1830s by women workers in 
Lowell textile factories in the United States, or the women’s suffrage movements in different parts of the world. 

Since the late 1980s, there have been many debates about the status of class relative to other social processes that have problem- 
atized the masculine, white European, heterosexual subject implied in much of socialist thought and political practice. In spite of 
the splintering of various groups and sometimes acrimonious nature of argumentation, the debates have resulted in constructive 
shifts in different socialist strands, within and outside human geography, which finally take seriously and integrate analytically 
the many axes of social processes, including patriarchy, heterosexism, racialization, ableism, and agism. The influences of many 
social movements, including feminist, anti-racist, postcolonial, and queer, on socialist groups and on human geography have 
greatly improved the epistemological and ontological premises of socialist practices and theories in academic settings, leading to 
integrative approaches such as Marxist and anarchist feminisms. At the same time, greater concern for ecological and nonhuman 
realities have opened up different forms of socialism to more holistic understandings that are now emerging in the forms of 
such movements as ecosocialism, eco-Marxism, material ecofeminism, and Marxist-feminist environmentalism. In spite of these 
convergent tendencies, there remain many obstacles to integration of different strands of socialism within human geography (as 
in the world generally), while some existing socialist movements and human geographers of socialist persuasion continue to ignore 
the abovementioned critiques, especially within institutionalized political formations that still claim affinity to socialist 
philosophies. 

In the state-socialist and allied contexts, geographers mostly followed (or were forced to follow) a rigid catechism that was 
a parody of Marx’s (and even Lenin’s) writings. Academic geography was often subordinated to the functioning of the administra- 
tive organs of the state. No socialist geography actually developed that was independent of ruling party elites, but there were major 
shifts in the late 1950s (e.g., expressed in Anuchin’s work) and the late 1970s and 1980s, with the appearance of social or human- 
istic geography, which was also part of a general reaction against the reductionism of quantitative approaches that was facilitated by 
wider political apertures, a reaction not too dissimilar to its radical counterpart in Western Europe and North America and that 
would merit a comparative analysis. What is clear is that, even if it was not immediately obvious to outside observers, geographical 
perspectives varied over time and were diverse. Radical geography also did not go unnoticed within state-socialist academia; 
however, the rare occasions of exchange between geographers in the USSR and radical geographers in the United States were not 
the most amicable, perhaps predictably. Geographers from the USSR (Lavrov et al.), reviewing the edited volume Radical Geography, 
reported radical geographers as correctly identifying problems of capitalism in their respective societies, but to be verging on ultra- 
left positions, overly critical and pessimistic, alarmist on environmental issues, confused in theoretical framework, and devoid of 
practical solutions. The response was swift from two radical geographers, Peet and Slater, who pointed out, among other problems, 
that it is arguable, relative to Marxist analysis, whether the USSR, and similar other systems, can even be considered communist. 
Additionally, they expressed their low regard for the economism infusing Marxism in the USSR. Needless to say, the open invitation 
for debate and mutual publishing came to nought. 

An account of alternative academic geographies encompassing other parts of the world remains to be written; however, one 
might expect substantively different intellectual histories as well as continuities. Although largely Eurocentric socialist theories 
(especially of the state-socialist varieties) have often been superimposed in a facile manner in (post)colonial situations for geopo- 
litical expedience (e.g., in national liberation struggles), most non-European intellectuals have also been trained through Eurocen- 
tric canons. Heterodox geographical traditions may therefore be ensconced within non-European socialist theories, not necessarily 
within academic geography (as in the case of Bogdanov in Russia or Foucault and Lefebvre in France). The emergence of these tradi- 
tions may be enabled by the USSR’s demise and the intensification of capitalist expansionism, which has facilitated renewed interest 
in socialist theories and politics and a blossoming of research on socialism in practice and in its many variants. 
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Relevant Websites 


Anarchist Archives: Established and run by Professor Dana Ward at Pitzer College, California, this English-language on-line archive contains the collected writings of most anarchist 
thinkers, as well as links to major anarchist periodicals and weeklies. A section on the history of anarchism around the world is also included: hittp://dwardmac.pitzer.edu/ 
Anarchist_Archives/index.html. 

The Anarchist Library: This a volunteer-run archive focusing on anarchism, anarchist texts, and texts of interest for anarchists. The archive includes a selection of anarchist 
communist texts, with some works translated in multiple languages: https://theanarchistlibrary.org. 

Libcom: This is a multifaceted anarcho-communist site devoted to news, analysis, and discussions of workers’ struggles all over the world. The site is run on a volunteer and 
donations basis and works are translated in multiple languages. It also functions as an extensive archive that includes thousands of articles and digital versions of anarchist 
communist publications, ranging from history and biographies to theoretical texts, complete books and pamphlets: https://lipcom.org/. 

Marx Engels Gesamtausgabe (MEGA): Begun in the 1970s in Berlin and Moscow, the project aims to produce the complete edition of all the writings of Marx and Engels. Following 
the systemic changes after 1989, the compiling, editing, and translation of the manuscripts have been taken up largely by volunteers from many countries under the 
Internationale Marx Engels Stiftung (IMES) in Amsterdam. Only a few works are available in languages other than German: http://mega.bbaw.de. 

Marxist Internet Archive: This is a volunteer-administered comprehensive on-line collection of Marx’ and Engels’ writings, as well as those of Marxist and feminist writers and of non- 
Marxist socialist and even non-socialist thinkers that contributed to Marxist schools of thought. Many texts are also available in 44 languages, aside from English: http://www. 
marxists.org. 
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